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FOREWORD 


6¢*T“HE CRAFTSMAN” offers in its current and 

Fe issue a sketch of Robert Owen, whose 
claims to the world’s gratitude are too often ignored in the 
spirit of Bentham’s criticism upon him that “he began in 
vapor and ended in smoke.” He is here considered only 
in his relations to factory reform and legislation, and as to 
his efforts in attempting to better the condition of the 
laboring of England, to whom he wished to afford 
work rather than charity; mee rapid advance of 
poverty in the British which has — taken 
place; as the poor rates have increased from six hundred 
and ninety thousand pounds a 1758 to over eight 
millions at the present time, when actual annual ex- 


penditure of the Government upon pauperism rises to the 
sum of more than one hundred millions. In view of these 
facts, it is well to turn backward to consider the career of 
one whose wise governance of his own and his friends’ 


financial affairs, causes regret that he was not made ruler 


and master over many things. 
The pity and tenderness of 


Robert Owen toward the young children involved in the 
Factory System, suggested the fitness of recalling Sir 
— Millais’ “ Christ in the House of His Parents”: an 

glish Pre-Raphaelite picture which, at its first exhibi- 
tion, fifty years since, called forth scornful criticism, for 
the reason that the figures entering into its composition 
were evidently drawn from the London poor. The child- 
laborer, weary and wounded, was a spectacle from which 
the Academy visitors turned with positive aversion, as 
—— at that time, ignored the existence of the East 


An article by a well-known 
writer, in the current issue, follows the traces of the Fran- 
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ciscan Friars in California, Its introduction among sub- 
~ nine the _— — of ot question will 

oubtless be welcomed as ing a ing contrast. 
canine ae gee eee ee 

raftsman” will present as its article a paper upon 
“ The Gothic Revival”; a subject which is treated by re- 
quest, and which is one that conceals beneath an artistic 
form a vital and present social interest. 
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ROBERT OWEN AND FACTORY 
REFORM 


HE life of Robert Owen derives its chief interest from 


by a neglected old age andan unregretted death. At last, 
a tardy justice clears away the clouds of misapprehension, 








2 #ROBERT OWEN AND FACTORY REFORM 
and the reputed fonetien and enten of the world’s 
ce are seen by the light of subsequent events to have 
omc ime et of a class, ee aoe 
€ present interest in the 
study of all phases of degeneration should alone call forth 
— ot aa tas ea Owen; or it is ac- 
OW. t experiments in factory re- 
form and the legislation of a he was the originator 
and promoter rescued the youth of the English laboring 
classes from the suffering and slavery which encompassed 
. them _— late a and at the Neghation of the 
nineteenth century, and, in so doing, ass e following 
generations from the decay which then seemed to be the 
only legacy which could d to them, 

To follow step by step the life 
of this apostle and martyr of social reform is an instruc- 
tive lesson, whether one seeks historical light upon a crit- 
ical period of human affairs, or whether the wish be to 
gain a supreme exam of perseverance and odie. 
and of success through apparent failure. For 
Robert Owen may be compared to the Swiss hero, Win- 
arp who, in the midst of battle, took to his breast a 
sheaf of hostile spears and broke a path for the oppressed. 

Asa man he must be considered 
in his three-fold capacity of laborer, capitalist and econo- 
mist-statesman; which somewhat extended consideration 
demands a knowledge of the class in which he was born, 
of the world-events which occurred during the period of 
his activity, and of the ideals which rose ore the ad- 
vanced minds of his time. 

The son of an artisan, and a 
onmiee of a large family, he entered upon life among the 

le, and early came to know through association what 

erings eae ane ve Se Sepeveiee, He was 

a practically trained for the pursuits of an object which, 

having begun in outh, he maintained, without once 
turning aside, until the close of a long career. 
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If we examine the condition of 
the English classes co-existent with his youth 
and maturity, we discover the sad incentive to his 
long and terrible s le. For between the date of hi 

and that of his death there occurred the most rapid 
and extensive displacement of human labor by mechanical 
means that has ever been effected in the world’s history. 
The increase of the productive capacity of England 

. ht to the laborer no ee that of suffering, 
and for many years no prospect of improvement opened 
before the sight of either people or reformer. The new 
productive power was an untamed force, appalling in its 
action, but yet toa thoughtful observer most 
desirable results for the nation in growth of w and 

ion of influence, if once it could be regulated and 


expansi 
set in the right direction. 

To gain control of the produc- 
tive power, to educate the puesls for a life in con- 
nection with daily labor, to promote ce, love of 
truth, a kindlier intercourse, and a toleration of all forms 
of differences of thought—these considerations came to 
absorb the ee and at last the very being of him who 
may be called the creator of the present working-man’s 


England, 

Up to the beginning of Robert 
Owen’s life as a laborer—that is, up to the last two decades 
of the eighteenth century—the industrial system of Eng- 
land (which country may, in this connection, be taken as 
a type of the world) had been limited in its operations. 
Following the year 1780, a radical change occurred, The 
artisans were drawn from the cottages in which nearly 
all manufactures had been previously pursued, and these 
laborers were supplemented by large numbers of the rural 
population who sought employment in the factories erected 
on the river banks, where water could be applied as the 
motive power to the great mechanical devices which were 
then coming into use. The relations of the employer and 
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Coens statin Nl CONS, SS BY 
changed as a result of the new conditions. The import- 
ance of the employer’s enterprises, the great increase in the 
number of those employed, the suddenly acquired wealth 
of the factory owners sharply divided the classes into 
payers and receivers of wages, with the consequent sepa- 
tation of life, interests and sympathy. Hitherto labor at 
the spinring-wheel and the loom had been co-incident 
with the tillage of the land and the primitive domestic du- 
ties. But now the household was virtually disbanded, 
Each member of the group became an isolated individual 





victims of a new era was insufficient to the demands of 


the times. 

To-day, the great industrial 
struggle which was then begun, has neither ceased nor 
dened, But the combatants have changed places, 
The working-men have — the advantage over their 
adversaries; whereas, in the time of Robert Owen’s youth, 
they were too weak to aid themselves, and, until he arose, 
they stood without a champion. In a restricted sense, 
other good and true men labored in the same cause, and 
at the very beginning, but none save Owen understood 
the dangers of the new system—physical, moral and eco- 
sna e-queettete tapes od taeaes 
tive, or t, an 
executive force, rather than by exposure and violent de- 


nunciation. 

ould be regarded ns amie tae 

wi as native to 

great majority of persons who might judge him, And 

such they were to a certain degree. But as it is a peda- 

een a earner at as 
conque: es whic se 

eaendinecanaiinns attire of 

Robert Owen, as a man of affairs, a legislator and a 
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ROBERT OWEN AND FACTORY REFORM 45 
philanthropist, resulted from his practical knowledge of the 
needs of the working-man acquired during the years of 
his apprenticeship. other fact relative to his career 
and one not infrequently met with in the lives of eminent 
men, is that he was not a trained for the craft 





princi 
——— and therein lay the secret of whatever suc- 
attained. He understood the wide difference 
arating theory and practice. He detected, ata sunae te 
flaws in any system, mechanical or administrative, that 
‘ell beneath Ste autiecand with ae-wusteed Giisdoaniany 
prepared the palliative or the remedy. 
As he is known principally 
Co Oe ee ee career, a few 
notes upon his more obscure childhood and early youth 
misplaced. 


will not be here a sate N 

e was in Montgomery- 
shire in 1771, and was intended for the occupation of his 
father and his elder brother, who were saddlers. Having 
been sent, at the age of ten years, to London, there to 
serve his apprenticeship, he was removed, within six 
weeks of his arrival, to Lincolnshire, where he entered 
the service of a ee 


This first master stood as a 

Reds ana oa tion for the child-a tice, since he 

en a pack to that of a re- 

aoe comparative wealth; one moreover who 

had oiend nt ces ednaitend was filled with the 

love of nature. During the three or four years which 

Owen passed in his service, the had unrestricted ac- 

cess to his library, and was given er mace eae 
evening hours in which to gratify his already pron 

love of literature. This was undoubtedly Fang 

formative period of his life, and in such a light 
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garded it—not only as a time of moderate and well em- 
ployed leisure, but also as one rich in which 
served him, when, in after years, he became a manufac- 
turer and commercial man upon a large scale. From 
2 draper owing a ge thop upon ed London Be, 
a draper owning a upon ri 
ae senacabineanl “iad a ecle ee This 

a to the metropolis was actuated by a desire, ae 
strong in Owen’s character, to gain wider know of 
ne ye wan But under the pressure of work w 
lasted through eighteen hours of the twenty-four, the 
forces sonden + Sanaa boy failed, and he re- 
erred to his service in the not too on term: slavery. 
The experience gained in these days of trial was 
useful to him, ns a class which 
later he was so signally to benefit. de, he w a 
as in the place of his Sei tl fick, 
rea sen when, for hing os time, = om 

ure occasioned regret to em; ers. 
His third and last service as apprentice-tradesman w. 
fulfilled oo en saan Se was brought rr = 
contact with large num prosperous mi c 
merchants and manufacturers who were the architects of 
their own fortunes. This engagement lasted until he had 
completed his eighteenth year, when an event occurred 
which caused him to enter upon the real work of his life. 
He, at this time, formed a partnership with a — 
mechanic who wished to engage in cotton-spinning ; 
latter being certain that a fortune lay in this roe lg if 
carried on by the then new machine methods. The two 
young men therefore built a shop in which to make the 

machines and to manufacture the yarn. 

The venture was to a degree 
successful through Owen’s financial ability and his wise 
supervision of the employes. But as his partner proved 
to be both ignorant and unpractical, the t ter- 
minated within the first year of its existence; Owen with- 


pee 








ROBERT OWEN AND FACTORY REFORM 7 
drawing with a capital of three “mules” (as the prioaion 
machines were ), a reel, and a mechanical device 

gocdiing tos Yass when tebieedtn chetehstnde iets 





might have passed for audacity, he applied 
manager in one of the most im: t 
of the factories. He at once obtained the post, 
= - nee own price, which a ag ate a 
e remaining a » at e 
nineteen he assumed the command of five hundred work 


to one of the most scientific managers of the da 
Cuunttdentatensel the wails 
and study which he pursued in order to master his situa- 
tion is in as offering one of the many proofs of 
—— Eliot’s saying that ome is only “infinite pains.” 
” he says, “everything very minutely, er 
czanning the dexwhngs of the machinery, as left by my 
these were of great use tome. I was . 
wdc anil Sis hn deen tn dor aan and Cail 
the premises at night, taking the key with me. I con- 
tinued this silent inspection and superintendence day by 
day for six weeks, saying merely yes So 
tions as to what was to be done or otherwise, and, during 
that petiod, I did not give one direct onder about any 
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From this exercise of f : 
and intelligence, there resulted within six mon 

an offer of ultimate partnership in the industry. Mean- 
while, the boy reared in the shop, and with but a single 
year’s experience in the factory, so increased the accuracy 
of the spinning machinery and became so expert a judge 
of the qualities of cotton, that he placed the en’ with 
which he was connected at the head of the English indus- 


tries of its class. 

If now we from these facts 
relative to the personality of Robert Owen to a review of 
the industrial crisis in which he began his career as a 
manufacturer, we shall clearly see that he was one of 
those men who are created by opportunity at every criti- 
cal period of history to save their contemporaries and to 
‘assure the future well-being of society. The English 
ane who 7 the omen efforts of nna 
and penetrating mind to gui country throug 
labor crisis of the last years of the eighteenth century is 
not unworthy to be ed with those and martyrs 
of the cause of political unity who are called Lincoln, 


Gambetta and Cavour. Rightly rs 
to judge claims to 
the world’s memory en we must appreciate the 


position in which he st 
Previously to the time of Robert 
Owen all crafts were practically carried on by hand labor : 


the most important element of wealth and progress. 

The first twenty years of 
Owen’s life correspond to the transitional stage of indus- 
try. Within this period, the inventions of Watt, Har- 
greaves, Arkwright and Crompton revolutionized the 
crafts by causing the displacement of man in favor of the 
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machine. In the old days, human labor and the condition 
of the laborer were the first economic considerations. But 
with the new era new necessities appeared; becoming ever 
more and more imperative, until now the great question 
i ene question of the 
means of applying where work is to do, and 
pep me ep ee the machine in such way as 
to produce the most profitable results. 

A second radical change in the 
industrial situation—and one consequent the dis- 
placement of the man by the machine—is found in the 
relations ee demand, Under the handi- 
craft system, throug England (cited as a typical 
country), the people depended for employment upon the 





balanced each 
There 


its own requirements. ction as dependent 
hand labor, could not be too rapidly multiplied; as this 
action would have entailed a sudden increase of skilled 
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consumers, and could not, therefore, have glutted the 
market like machinery, whose property is to produce with- 


out consuming. 

In a reliable lish work en- 
titled “Artisans and Machinery,” the effect upon the 
working people of the change from the cottage industries 
to the a system is shown with great simplicity and 
clearness. Here the writer (Gaskell) states that since the 
work of six or eight individuals was required to prepare 
and spin yarn in cotton, woolen, or linen, sufficient for 
one weaver, it followed that every one between the ages 
of seven and eighty years found means to escape the z 

and to e the parish funds, by earning at the 
least from one to three shillings the week. 


Another economic writer des- 
cribes the period included between 1778 and 1803, which 
he calls the golden age of spinning: when the new ma- 
chinery had su d the spinning wheels and thus pro- 
vided a sufficient gg of yarn to supply the weavers 
without interruption. These craftsmen wrought at their 
protonated ear eg ie ee 
prosperous, until the beginning nineteenth century, 
when the great fa filled with steam looms arose to 
open a new ind 


on the English : six hundred, ninety pounds sterling 
being the sum disbursed in 1750, while yet the old habits 
of trade and of life prevailed; in 1783, the sum so applied 
rose to more than two millions; while in 1880 it exceeded 
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The slave-shop of antiquity was 

a means of production inseparable from the times when 
one dominant, intellectual race subdued the less gifted, 
weaker and generated in them all the vices of 
servility. the next organic period, the Middle Ages, a 
new labor system arose, responsive to the needs of so- 
peer The slave-shop was replaced by the work-shop, 
the gilds instituted a fraternity of labor co-extensive 
with European civilization, inexorable as to honesty, but 


typi 

ing to which a eee woe 
necessary arti consumption ; a Ww na 
failed at the appearance of the t mechanical appli- 
ances which were the fruit db le elt century 


genius, 

Much of what was by 
the factory-system has been improved. Much of the cen- 
sure cast upon the owners and overseers of the early mills 
must be regarded as ill-advised, since the injusticeandin- ~ 
humanity attributed to them were, in many instances, 
relics of old times and conditions, Many of these evils 
have been already corrected, and many more are but 
paratory to a better and higher condition ot thin, he 
machinery having been invented, the system 
of manufactures could not be continued. But a more 
generous thoughtfulness, an economic sagacity like that of 





> 


——— 
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taeda cue Te a 
tendence worked, They were engaged 
coset destination in herds; the work-house authori- 
that the contractors should receive a fair 
ble-minded. The 


ties 

portion of a ee 

once in the power of their em were housed in sheds; 

their food was of the poorest and, in many cases, 
sufficient to sustain life; while the beds in which 





asleep 
work, The evils culminated in the ravages of epidemics, 
which in the last decade of the eighteenth century so 
threatened the life of whole communities that public in- 
wiry arose as to the source of the scourge and drew at- 


q 
et See 

in the parliamentary be dedi vr 
ous par’ reer | century, 
may be said to have in a document prepared 


by the of din iiistahiiater Po deanataedi en hte 


ction, 
vues iain of em com- 
chinery was costly, it ought not 


ma 
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to stand idle; furthermore, testimony apparently reliable 
and expert was obtained from —— who declared 
that the fac labor anes een and — rather 
than diminished i the health of the children 


thus employed. Finally, ee a prejudice exis 

in the minds of the wor men that an attempt to regu- “. 
late labor was a peaniteck thidinbeniens o the iberty ofthe 
laborer, and one that might lead to oppression from the 


pretended philan’ 
The labor question was conse- 
er Re Ne a — to it were 
dered alike by the selfishness mill-owners and 


the gross ignorance of the laborer. But in spite of bitter 
ition, the first Factory Act was passed in 1802, 
through the aid of the first Sir Robert Peel, himself a rich 
cturer. This measure limited the hours of work 
sutens ossating, eentptanaaemeaaoEie 
prentices in rea writing 
also for the cleansing and a of factories. The 
act, valuable as an expression of governmental and public 
ee 
decline in apprentice system. 
In the first years of the fa 
when water was the motive power, such a measure w: d 
have served to re abuses, but when Watt had ad- 
oe o the mechanism of the “mules” and 
Sten were located in the towns whose 
tion seem oma to em: child- 
out appren children, And in this way 
= ery eesti rcontions which shoul have 
a w and authority, 
age 
separate society cturing 
into two sharply marked divisions. A class 
saseeeenagaaebnae eprestng aaniepeuane 
masses su to . and im- 
moral influences, degenerated appalling rapidity. 








(a erences Qi Ree Te 
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nenenens beneath the evils of ee cellar- 
? germ-diseases resulting thing cot- 
— fever, scrofula, consumption and premature 


ht We have already seen that the 
agitation within the 


factory reform nar- 

row circle of a Manchester Club. this society Robert 

Owen was elected a member, and its delibera- 
and culture 
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pprecia spiritual 
involved in the struggle waged by Robert Owen for 
euey ecitens nel tee ott afte cael, first 
ures instituted at Lanark related to 


accom) 


plished 

degree, his payment of " ges during the industrial 
pa’ wa 

crisis of several months’ duration which occurred in 1806, 


dence and hearts of the entire 
to more specific and detailed 
were originally and brilliantly conceived, As an instance, 








hihi tnenaneenateee 
ae. 


cee se 
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anor ba cine re. spon. et. eee which he devised for 
the conduct of the workmen. It is thus de- 


scribed his biographer : 
* “ He caused to be placed behind 


one connative 0 Sue iit tions nee SS Se 
and one broad, each side painted with a different color,— 
black fond) blue (average), — (good), and white 
a The wood tapered at the top, and was made 

to hang upon a wire, with any one desired side de to the 
front pee Spreeiag Be conte fs wens 
the previous day. Books of character were provided for 





four, and the numbers averaged six times year: 

so that the manager d learn, at a glance, 
standing of the workman for an entire year. At the in- 
ee ee many black and many blue marks 
ie igh gradually these two colors gave place to 
Sey bat gran os en Sie and punctu- 

more and more rare and unpardonable.” 
sie aeiedas h suman ire aoe > sein 
the ts o own factory : 
to effect practical local changes for the 

erekes the more important schemes which he Set ue so 
long meditated for the relief of the poor and the oppressed 
ees, the Kingdom. He slowly and solidly formed 
the basis of his appeal to a opinion and Parliament, 
the ninth year ofits existence, _ 

the New Lanark spacey Rape dissolved; Owen pay- 
ie eee Seoul detent otscle 

e factory, an remaining mem irm w 

withdrawing. The dissolution was due to the demand 
made by Owen that his associates should permit the erec- 
tion of ve school buildings, and authorize a very 
iderable annual outlay necessary; to maintain them, 
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Both the demand and the refusal were to be expected, 
since they represented the desires, aims and 
policy of the two parties to the contract. The London 
and Manchester associates were commercial men, pure and 
simple, who er ‘ond business for profit, oe * 
ton-spinners before being philanthropists. ey foun 
their highest satisfaction in the statements of the annual 
balance-sheet of the mills as conducted by Owen, rather 
than in the character, and condition of the operatives 
which had so improved under the same wise administra- 
tion. On the cies teal Owen saw with dismay a sys- 
occas | a f the ieee omeed te 
e country as a to rapi gain e 
new industrial methods. The first named were men of 
the hour, tempered to the materialism of the age; while 
the pure-minded reformer sought to buildfor time and eter- 
nity. His schemes at this period of his life had nothing 
abnormal or visionary. His own practical experience 
convinced him that the improvement in the people as 
workers, as well as men and women, w he 
to effect through the medium of his contemplat 
would, within no extended period, a than cover the 
i in 





stead a system permanently beneficial to both em 

and employed. From this time forth, his was 
with principles rather than with men, his a t to 
his own ideas rapidly increased, and with the passage of 
years, he became more and more isolated in his thought 


and life. 


A second ees 
large capital was quickly formed, as Robert Owen’s repu- 
tation for business sa ea integrity made association 
with him eagerly and widely sought. Without delay he 
proceeded to erect the schools which he had planned; 











een al eel TTT 
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ooh eee with opposition which extended to every 
t form of improvement for the benefit of the workers, 
to the salaries given for superintendence, and to the large 
sums meg ees eee enna 
these differences of opinion, and a third partnership 
followed. Owen had now conducted the enterprise at 
New Lanark for fourteen years, during which time he 
had won the unreserved affection of the workmen, And 
throu the second association—a period of four years 
one thwarting of hs pre a ioe whieh 
pressive is purposes: an opposition 

weet the financial outcome, since the ac- 


E 


utilitarian i 
tte og: heel eae aden 
completed within space of two years ? 
attracted the attention of educators the world over. 
The children were received be- 


if their parents wished, they might enter the factories and 
Se ee. oe To aes 

-respect on part parents, to separate 
institution from charitable enterprises, a fee of three shill- 
w eee een oe eee 
es- 


H 
| 
! 


mechanics, iron or brass founders, forgers, turners in 
wood or iron, builders, masons or carpenters. 7 this 
means, a self-sufficing community was created, and labor 
in repairs upon the mills and village was afforded to the 
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people, to the value of eight thousand pounds, The en- 
terprise when completed, was most gratifying to its 
jector and very attractive to the outside world. Two 
comments made upon it deserve to be noted. Robert 
Owen himself observed that “ all the houses in the village 
formed a part of an establishment, which united, pro- 
ceeded day by day with the regularity of clock-work.” 
And the same im ion of order and was dif- 
ferent! aman by a cashier of the of pngiend, 
when he said, in astonishment at the newness of en- 
terprise, that “it looked like the work of generations.” 
Thus the first great work of 
Owen the reformer was accomplished in the interest of 
popular education. But he was far from being a man of 
one idea, His thought reached out to the workers in 
all the a of ate 8 ae believed in > 
ponsibility e mature tow e young to w it 
a custom . oil To ee should be 
ormed for you and not by you.” He sought to promote 
associative and national effort in the cause of education, 
which he esteemed not so much as a means of develop- 
ment for the individual, but as the strongest bulwark of 
corporate life. The plan of his schools at New Lanark, 
as well as the “rational system of society” which he for- 
mulated, was based upon ideas which he had gained by 
practical experiments among the working raat ere 
always before advocating or enforcing a , he 
gained the right to his action by thoroughly understand- 
ing both its nature and its worki So effectual were 
the methods of instruction devised by the amateur peda- 
—whose highest qualification for his work was his 
e of humanity—that the Owen schools were visited by 
representative men of all classes and nationalities to the 
number of thousands annually: among them being many 
foreign princes and ambassadors acting in behalf of their 


sovereigns. 
An examination of these schools 








| 
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ere the incentives used to stimulate the love of study 
d the sense of honor among the children. 
From 1816 to 1822 the schools 
New Lanark continued to develop, and Robert Owen’s 
of dealing with the population of his village came to 
suited to the general condition of society, 
especially as applied to the poor, who were, at that time, 
ee oe ne a threaten- 


At the latter named date, the 
British and Foreign Philanthropic Association, was or- 
tees deathaacie abhondk 
» largely for the purpose of experimen en’s 
plans upon a much large sale than the author ofthe 
d attempted. But when final success seemed about to 
ee ee oe Soe eee 
operation was beginning to active an ae 
Sunes GAIT be cctgtn, contp oaaed be cea, 
i ly sa its si 
and at last brought it to an end, by undermining it with 
insiduous doubts. 


A persecuting spirit arose in the 
person of One of Owen’s latest partners, Willtsss Allen, 
who wa8 a wealthy, influential and well-intentioned, al- 

extremely bigoted 


though man, 
facts recorded in this ae . a = 
cts in paper a prove, a upon 
sound wag cr here in executing his educational 
schemes. He that enlightenment added to the 
value of the workman; that ignorance, always a serious 
obstacle to the happiness of the community, was further- 
more a prolific generator of vice and crime. He sought 
to remove injurious example and to prevent evil associa- 
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tion, And if his religious ideas were unorthodox, his 

moral teachings, as well as his own life, were beyond 

cavil or reproach, His on, h the constant 

criticism and suspicion which questioned his every action, 

grew untenable, Te to leave Newdassitate to 
° 


by 

the practicality of his own plans. Nii by the sacrifice of 
asm — by a age. But 
sity of creating in public mine words were 
popular education as should neutralize *t,2¢ , hac 
the bigotry which had thwarted his owhi éHorts: "He can 
not be taxed with cowardice, for the difficulties with 
which he coped are to-day difficult to imagine. The news- 
paper, as we now know it, did not exist. The working- 
man’s club was not as yet even conceived. The closing 
of the t wars of Napoleon had thrown an immense 
force of discharged soldiery into artisan occupations, thus 
creating an industrial crisis comparable with the agrarian 
disturbance which unsettled Roman affairs at the acces- 
sion of the Emperor Augustus, Worst of all, the unreas- 
oning hatred of machinery, as the destroyer of hand 
labor, was generating revolutionary ideas in the manu- 
facturing districts; so that riots and machine 
were of common occurrence, while, on the other 
the Government pursued the unwise and tyrannous policy 
of silencing speech and suppressing the associa- 
tive spirit, Owen was forced to retire from his industrial 
work, since he could no longer insist on the education of 
all the young in his employ, and on such management of 
the factories at Lanark as should be consistent with the 
ecm een es them. In order to sustain 

principles, he determined entirely to 
the public career on which he had en as 
1803. He was fully justified in his decision, for the 
times cried out for a reformer. Among the factory popu- 


Gia. 
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at a one a avenge thet rong - 
a adult, av 
upon the aged and feeble, Selfishness, vice and the 
generacy caused by premature and excessive labor threat- 
Clear annihilate the producing classes of England. 
clearly c. The Glasgow paper of 1803, 
ape first of Owen’s public utterances, is 
onal ion > *s of economics as a remarkable docu- 
of ‘sed to the Board of Trade of the 
coat { jar, Ptimarily an a for the entrance 
ta amiglish ports free customs duties, 
it was Redneestty a general argument so far in advance 
of the narrow trade doctrines of the times that it has now 
the character of a prophecy. 
Legislation favoring a broader 
industrial policy was slow, and twelve years elapsed be- 
fore Owen became again publicly active. In 1815, he 
assembled a public meeting at Glasgow “ to consider the 
policy of asking the Government to remit the heavy duties 
upon raw cotton, and to consider measures for improving 
the condition of children and others employed in connec- 
tion with the vatious textile manufactures.” The first of 
these measures was accepted by the with enthu- 
siasm, aa wee not a F ctr 
discouraged e selfishness and greed manu- 
facturers, declined to proceed farther with the meeting. 
He resolved to gain attention and sympathy by means of 
the address which he had delivered, and with this view 
eT ee it to the members of the Government 
and of Houses of Parliament. He also procured its . 
publication in the principal newspapers, and 
provincial, In this document, he made the emphatic state- 
ment that “an apparent national greatness, founded on 
the miseries of the people is not permanent and substan- 
wer.” And he ended with an appeal for mercy to 
his manufacturers, crying out passionately: 
“For deeply as I am interested 
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in the cotton manufacture, highly as I value the extended 
itical power of my country, yet knowing as I do, from 
experience both in Scotland and in England, the 
miseries which the trade, as now conducted, inflicts pon 
those to whom it gives employment, I do not hesitate to 
say: Perish the cotton _— Perish even the political 
superiority of our country !|—if it depends on the cotton 
trade—rather than they shall be upheld by the sacrifice of 
everything valuable in a 


through manufactures, an 
which turned to profit everything that he souachied. 
he had been born among the people, and the 
which he described were real to him, since he 
surrounded by them, if he had not shared them. 
ied and devotion — aan and they =. 

his voice were 

their tasks, often at Se Sats, ad Ge 
their lives to fourteen hours of toil. His 
that their daily labor be shortened, and that idemar 
free to grow strong, to be taught, and to play, until Sa 

the age of twelve, 

The address of Robert Owen 
was afterward condensed and formulated into a_ Bill, 
tonne emt contained concessions to public oar 

the hours of labor, and lowering 

could be employed in the mills. The Bill 

remained fc oar _ under discussion in Parliament, and 
a law, it was so mutilated as tohave scarcely 

a aaa value, But although poor as a remedial 
measure, the Act of 1819 was i assertion on the part of 
the State to otect its citizens from the injurious conse- 
quences of their own acts. It was the death-blow of the 
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principle of laissez faire, according to the teaching of 
which each industrial employer was absolute ruler in his 


factory, Lae Van 
character of the Bill was 


clearly understood by its opponents, who urged that 
“ legislative interference between the free Sitoor anid tie 
employer is a violent, highly dangerous and unconstitu- 
rd innovation, and can be justified only the 
os ‘ Theeate 

ound an outlet in prophesies of connected 
industry of the nation: loss of profit to the manu- 

Seas ,_- edaapogmer be and loss of the coun- 


Robert Owen, the child-laborer was set free from the lash 
ee ee ee 
rest, 


After the of the Act of 
1819, Owen turned his attention to resulting from ~ 
the ra transference of the agricultural population to the 
districts, and in this connection, he fore- 
the thought which has been lately 
by French economists and publicists, who but too clearly 
see their fatherland threatened with the same misfortunes 
and not cheered by the same hopes as those which over-: 
spread England in the - nineteenth century. 

At this time also, Owen was 
engaged in schemes for the relief of the manufacturing and 
la poor, which were at See ee the then pre- 
vailing Lata, And here a. 
edge which seems prophetic. Te eat might have 
uttered only yesterday : 
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“The immense sums,” he says, 
“ annually raised for the poor are lavished in utter disre- 
gard of every principle of seg justice and economy 
hey offer greater rewards for idleness and vice than Se 
industry and virtue, and thus directly operate to increase 
the degradation and misery of the classes whom are 
designed to serve. No on aoe enormous, a 
istered after this manner, could be productive of any other 
result—rather will pauperism po wretchedness increase 
along with the an es ee applied.” 
proposed to d reith th ual epee of 
Owen to ey: eann 
poor-rates by making the alms-houses self. ; 
also, to raise the pauper class by a new system of 
cation and industrial training to the level of eae 


and intelligent toilers, did al me 
t is ey to be regretted that 
these schemes are to-day as far from realization as at the 
moment when they were considered. Pauperism is still 
an inheritance, and still upon the increase in the United 
Kingdom; now calling for an annual expenditure of more 
than one million pounds sterling. Still, one factor in this 
great social problem has become less difficult to treat, 
since the days of Robert Owen. The poor are less hos- 
tile to those who would aid them, less suspicious of the 
friendliness of those born outside their ranks. But when 
the struggle for the factory children was the fiercest, their 
champion stood alone, deprived of all encouragement but 
that of his sense of right, Of the operatives and working 


classes he wrote: 

“I had no public intercourse 
with them in any part of the two islands, not even in 
London, They were strangers to me and to all my views 
and future intentions, I was at all periods of my pro- 
gress, their true friend; while their democratic and much- 
mistaken leaders taught them that I was their enemy, a 
friend to all in authority, and that I desired to make 


<— 
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steven ch eam tn Game vilaanct sattpentonamention:: 
struggle, Owen ye 
supported by no party, anna alee ty when 
was surrounded were not invariably loyal to me 
trial came, and his chief reliance lay in the public press. 
The opposing forces which he had most to fear were the 
secret defamation of his character, and the of the 
English Liberals, which was awakened by fact that 
several members of the Government favored Factory Re- 


form, 

Thus ever more isolated and re- 
proached, Owen continued to work for the 
the ignorant and the ee gh 
never for a moment es his cherished 
islative scheme for the of the factory children, he 
<4 for tive stores and for a “Labor 





e,’ which d meet the necessities of the un- 
pre labor being accepted as the source of wealth 
and the standard of value. He proposed to establish a 
center of exchange in which every worker who produced 

anything of interchangeable worth, might one of it 
eee ne tt Sena The material neces- 
purchased was to be paid for in these notes at 

eo value, and the time spent in its manufacture was 
reckoned at ce the hour. With the notes received 
in payment for is labor, the maker of any given article 


Find dhe oben aut auliennd bey’ Geueainendaraaals 
Smepsiat actaecties Coch: treagh b woliinin, Soy 
competent authorities that, through its wor \ 
-man in London, and eventually every fever th 
England might have been exempt from want of employ- 
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ment, except as this want should arise from illness, intem- 
perance or indolence, , 
The Labor 


Exchange experi- 
ment failed definitely in 1834, but in the following year 
Robert Owen again became active in the cause of the 
working people. He was already past sixty years of age, 
but his hopes and enthusiasms were still those of a young 
man, 

To describe the experiments in 
Socialism made by Robert Owen would be to exceed the 
limits and the scope of the t paper. a course 
would also pass in review the least practical and valuable 
results of his life. But enough facts have been adduced to 
show that he did not deserve the scathing condemnation of 
one of his critics who said of him: 

“He begins in vapor and ends in smoke,” 

Owen was indeed a visionary, 
ee , are 
able to look beyond the narrow horizon of the present. 
He has been com: with St. Simon and Fourier; but 
unlike them, he Se eee 
soci of his century. His economic 
were alk for he lacked the early training and education 
which ensure logical thought and close reasoning. But he 
proved himself to be one of the few saviors of modern 
society. He demonstrated that a factory could be made 
to benefit both master and workman, He initiated the 
reform in the condition of the laborers throughout the 
world, He laid the firm foundation on which the co- 
operative movement of our times is erecting its successful 

ice, 











TRACES OF THE FRANCISCANS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


yr” would have been the result if the Franciscans 
California and the Puritans of Ply- 

mouth Rock d exchanged continent-sides on conning: 0 to 

America? For one thing we should have 

most superb and harmonious type of pth ochre co 

to the new continent—the architecture of the Old Missions 

—an architecture that even in its ruin claims for itself a 


kingly lineage. 

Only the Spaniard had the feel- 
ing for beauty traceable in rol massive structures raised 
out of the bare earth in noble stretch and curve, below 
their mother-mountains. And this beauty-loving Span- 
iard (had his caravals found anchor at outh Rock) 
could never have uplifted these mission and domes 
on our Atlantic Seaboard, untae Gea tamed In- 
dian allies, whose patient "unrecorded work made possible 
his architectural achievements in California. 

The Puritans would not have 
pec, La prose gah benny ie heaps yng bsg of 
tower and pet. Their dealing with the Indian would 
have for no oo structures. Their conscience, 
dulled to beauty as was Milton’s after he turned from 
L’ Allegro and all her lovely train, would have approved 
only such bare, bleak buildings as the old Marblehead 
Town House where “much treason was hatched up 


ey e;” or, at best, a simple stiff little tem-. 
ike the ruton Parish Church of Virginia, where the 


dian maiden Pocahontas i ee 
Franciscans came to Cali- 
fornia in 1769, led Father } Serra, once a doc- 
tor of philosoph te College of Majorca, Spain. Ria 
were not flying from ution, but were 


der the commission of Spain to colonize and Christianize 
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the long-wai Spanish province of Alta California. 
Th pn or Pan, st ae parties by land and 
two by sea—under a tremendous contagion of enthusiasm, 
caught on the worldy side from Galvaez, the inspector 
eneral sent out from Spain “to examine and reform all 
licndies of government”—a contagion caught on the 
spiritual side from the saintly Serra, a friar as eager to 
ter and save savages as a Pizarro to destroy them. 

All Spain was in a blaze of ex- 

altation. At last their northern lands were to be one 
with Christian souls! Cathedral bells rejoiced gh 
the night rockets soared to the stars; guns thundered to 
the hills. Ladies vied with one another in flinging their 

old and silver ornaments into melting pots whence stron 

Lents molded oo bells ot - wen het ne So with 
a great passion of joy in t earts of the planners (if not 
always in the hearts of the humble workers) with the 
feeling of a great work to be done and the sense of being 
followed by the eyes of a watching nation, the Francis- 
cans set to work at their beautiful home-making in the 


Upper California. 

During all the last half of the 
eighteenth century, through all the troublous times of the 
American and the French Revolutions, there on that hal- 
cyon western shore, the Franciscans were building and 
dwelling in pastoral peace and simplicity. Four missions 
were founded in 1776, the year that old Saint Paul’s of 
New York began its eventful life. From the mother mis- 
sion erected under the San Diego palms in 1769, on to the 
last straggling structure built among Sonoma’s vines in 
1824, a sweep of seven hundred , twenty-one mis- 
sions were built, separated, one from another, by the 
leagues of a day’s journey. 

The mission architecture every- 
where followed the Spanish-Moorish type — one-story 

ranged about a rectangular court, the rooms 
being surrounded by a corridor rising massive arches. 
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ae one corner of the court, stood the cathedral or 
chapel, 
boring 





which was built of stone quarried out of the neigh- 
hills. The walls of ee ged, 
five feet thick, and the structure was dimly lighted 
square windows high up the sides, placed high perhaps as 
a safeguard against the attacks of unfriendly savages. 
The mission San Juan Ca 
trano (named in honor of a warrior-saint of the Crusades) 
was perhaps the most magnificent of the missions—the one 
most nearly a ching the Franciscan ideal. The 
of this stone church was one hundred fifty by one hun 
feet. It was in the form of a Latin cross, and carried five 
superb domes, eighty feet from ceiling to floor, the fore- 
most dome being surmounted by a massive tower. The 
five-foot walls were built of irregular stones held in place 
cement, The inner arches and cornices were made 
soft sandstone. Inside the cathedral were the five deep 
arches of the roof, the hollowed niches for the statuary, the 
receding panels of the walls. Four of the ancient bells 
still hang in place. One bears the quaint inscription, 


Ray Elas made me. 
Hail, Mother most pure ! 
San Fuan, 1796. 


In the book of deaths which lies 
beside the book of marriages and the book of baptisms in 
the little library, you may read the tragedy of the Ca- 
thedral’s ruin. Six years after its joyous consecration, 
an earthquake one Sunday morning hurled the Roman 
tower down upon the front dome, and both fell crashing . 
into the church killing forty communicants, mostly Indians. 
And there on the floor still lies the heap of rock and clay 
undisturbed since before the battle of Waterloo. The old 
altar still stands. High above it on the ledges and cran- 
nies of the broken the swallows build in the delicate 
air. Tufts of wild tobacco flare insolently from the hun- 
dred crevices in the crumbling walls. 
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The old baptismal font, whose 
waters have fallen on ten thousand heads, is still in the 
baptistry where Indian hands first built it. In the present 
chapel, the old-time dining-room, the ancient confessional 
is still in use, and in the new sacristy, stored in cedarn 
chests, are gorgeous vestments, silver holy water bowls, 
croziers, omnia. golden chalices and cruets, bells and 
book-rests, all made by hand and more beautiful than 
any work of these latter days. 

In this sacristy, lurking in dark 
closets, are wooden statues of the saints, their enam- 
eled in brilliant cosmetic, their eyes still bright and sharp. 
The old-time pictures of Stations of the are gone 
from Capistrans. But at the Mission San Fernando a 
set remains; and it is worth a long journey to gaze on 
their monstrous drawing and gruesome coloring, all so 
devoutly wrought in honor of the Saviour’s passion. 
Crude as little Johnnie’s sketches on his first slate, daubed 
in oer pigments, made of clays and crushed flowers, 
colors still painfully vivid after a hundred years of Time’s 
erasing, sti ee show a rudimentary art-sense, 
and a certain feeling for perspective and values. The old 





Indians of this mission still remember the Indian artist 
who all one summer was painting these pictures outside 


the chapel door. 

Leaving the Cathedral, you 
come upon the court in and near which went on the 
work-a-day life in the mission. All about this pillared 
court runs a portico whose roof made a promenade, afford- 
ing a survey of the country for miles around, i Lae. 
trans, the front of the rectangle adjoining the Cathedral 
made the apartments of the padres. These rooms were 
merec ells with floors of colored clay, each cell containing a 
narrow bed, with a stretched hide for a mattrass, and a 
mission blanket for a covering. Passing down the front 
of this rectangle of buildings, you come to the guest rooms 
and the library. 
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a way, were in 
time the only ta and friend or 


their time in California, 

ten ental Ste ath Geaals tech ta these-ah th oemsdicion. 
ee eee without dismounting; . 
and, in the first pastoral days, oheniial of unreckoned 
silver was always left in the guest’s chamber to relieve 
his need if his purse teen A fresh horse, too, always 
waited exchange for his 

" Pett qttoew tats 


each padre, under the order of Father Serra, had 
three volumes: a missal, a book of devotions and a book 


where smiths, cobblers, ters and coopers 
shed date endl and tought the eolibtaiie o apprentices— 
all wor together on clear days in the open square. 


On Sa ae ge sly settee ac 
required to take a bath. On Sunday afternoons the open 
square was the theatre for games, Lull-fights, aubenls 


miracle plays. 
About the southeast corner were 
Co cane ane a are carded, spun 
= ee where the clothing was made, and where, 
eet eee adie. teeteane 
hon ee ir early marriage. The rooms 
na ts adeoaatatnamme 
tallow, soap, wine. The granary was around the next 
and last corner; and adjoining it was a small tenon 
used for a ae The dining-room the church 
buildings. A walled a no woman might 
ever step, was near the padres’ apartments. Here under 
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these tall still palms, beside a murmuring fountain, the’ 
friars into silence to meditate and to pray. 
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There were long expeditions to the oie 

trees for beam and rafter; there were swift heme comin 
with the unwieldy timbers. Ceremoniously blessed by 
a padre in the forest, the timbers, one by one, were lifted 


to the patient backs of a line of Indians and, transferred 
from relay to relay, the timbers were not —— 


to oe and field; years ins — - 
ran were set apart cacti an Ww 
spiked with crooked sale 

At each mission the neoph Sane 


were numbered by hundreds. Punctuality, order an 
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dustry were virtues sorely needed by the Indians, hitherto 
as irresponsible as squirrels; so a system of signals and 
bells regulated the movements of the day. The morning 





of mutton, beef and succotash. At two, labor was re- 
sumed until the peal of the evening angelus, There was 
[ae ee ee 


in the cha 
decorum was enforced 
by beadles, and the women sat apart from the men after 
the fashion of the Plymouth meeting houses of that day. 
a 4 


pastoral life. Industry was made the law in place of idle- 
ness; responsibility pushed aside savage vagabondage ; 
a concept of the livi gn nN a 


the pue hen the politicians of 

Mexico, with an itching palm for “the Pious Fund,” con- | 
spired to give the Indians political rights, the Indians were 
citizenship, Knowing neither 


found unready for 
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savage nor civic art, more helpless in their last stage than 
in their first, they fell into dissipation or “or trem, ste wong 
ism, and the little cycle of missionary effort seemed a mis- 


take of love. 

The mission regime, however 
futile it may have been, however formal and external its 
religious training, seems to have touched upon some of the 
best educational and sociological thought of our time. It 
made use of the wisdom had learned from her 
Roman conquerors: the of taking the con 
into full partnership. The ideas of daily contact of supe- 
rior with inferior; the ideas of community of and 
co-operation in labor; the ideas of the union of manual 
a7 age Sr "ea ee aterm nienzt rman 


in the mission 

With the passing of the tempo- 
tral power from the padres, began the decay of the mission 
oilininte. Vandal men, wandering cattle, and the rav- 
ages of rain and wind and sun have all joined to break 
and beat the structures down to dust. But the mission 


—. And Stanford University, after searching the 
world for a beautiful and fitting housing, chose the mis- 


sion type for a model; and now the low home-like build- 

ings around Stanford’s pillared court, with their roofs of 
tile above the green palms make perhaps the most 

unique and pleasing a in the world. 





pra 
the rosy lilac of the wild dove’s 

old structures seem at times as if 

not made by man but by Nature. For they repeat in 


long stretches and swells the contours of the girdlin 

hills about enn andonetaal their color tones of butt 

and dun and tan and warm and rusty red, 

under the of the night they seem as if they had 

dreamed over the fields since antiquity, even as the 

ioe has brooded for centuries over the grey sands of 
a. 











A WORD CONCERNING SOME GREAT 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


OR every — alive to the ee of history, the 
F traces of the great ecclesiastical orders in America 
are fraught with interest. They tell a story of obedience 
to an idea, of personal sacrifice, of the power of united 
effort which refreshes and consoles in an age of material- 
ism, However far 7 world has advanced beyond the 
stage : ere and philosophy which prevailed in the 
times of these pilgrim friars and priests, reverence is yet 
due to them as toa constructive social force of the first 
importance, Especially is this true of the Franciscans, 
whose founder, the rapt visionary of Assisi, still —- 
the homage of free-thinkers as well as of 
attracts both writers sipaskaniapemeadaaidemal 


his life. 

The founding of the Franciscan 
and the Dominican orders—which events were nearly 
synchronous—was the last great rally of the Church to 

e the unity of Christendom. It was the _ 
ope Innocent IIL, who almost attained world-sov. 
and nd this by the force of a spirit that no ao 
gress, and justice, as cnn is interven - 
tion in English affairs relating setae’ 

It was this ee aroun gave 

= Franciscans their deity ae and the was sworn 
poverty, chastity and obedience. Hard and ascetic 
ave without doubt, but such as were necessary to propa- 
ate truth and to a character. And in the first en- 
usiasm of the s crusade against vice and world- 
liness, the walls of the Franciscan mother-church —— 
flamed out, beneath oop eer he dt the joys 
what in modern speech are called “ plain living and hich 
thinking.” With imperfect technique, but with a power 
of story-telling scarcely surpassed in the history of the 
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plastic arts, Saint Francis is seen Poverty. 
ius tothe cocamaleheat elias bp oeaeatensdeas 
are great ts 
which encompass them. And yet, as a reward of the 
tal cent ind Sienna gees See ae aaa 
— = ee ee eee 
sym is yet a an every assem 
of the time pe mtaging, ras sedge Ledeen: ct 
warned the mediaeval Italian, by the luxury 
the city republics which was derived from Oriental com- 
merce. Ita yet to-day to the disciple of Emerson; 
to all those who see clearly enough into the future to know 
that the permanence of society depends upon the mainte- 
nance of stern virtues. 

Another picture of as intense 
symbolic meaning is one found on the walls of the basilica 
of St. John Lateran, Rome—“ that mother and head of all 
the churches”—which St. Francis 
and St. Dominic upholding the Car of the Church: a Saint 


on either side su ing his holy charge. To lovers of 
history as well as to the devout children of the faith of 
Rome the meaning of the is clear. It may be ex- 


reference to the course of the two m 

and to the work of the orders which they foun The 
Franciscans were to exemplify the love of God toward the 
universe, to carry the message of the brotherhood of man 
throughout the world; to labor for the advent of an era of 
peace and good-will. Hence the legends of the tenderness 
of St, Francis for all created things; the stories of his ser- 
mons to birds and fishes, which to the sympathetic reader 
are not childish fairy tales, but which, instead, incorporate 
modern thought under chery semblance of medi- 
aevalism, just as the t y imperfect art of the period 
burns and flames with a spirituality superior to all restric- 


It is indeed true that the purity 


plained and extended to those less penetrating, by a simple 
ae ed, 
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and religious fervor of the Franciscans ted all too 
uickly, so that less than a century after the foundation of 
dos dein; Dente, wth 6 Sanaa which only Tuscan 
. vituperative can attain, scathed the grey friars who went 
about “ hi devils within their cowls.” Still the exam- 
le of Saint Francis was set for all time, and his work 


deast. The a of his followers gave 
Shohanensnd dhe tyequieval iaeieeenmaranatl 
es and the by-pa' to carry 
to the people. The vows which made up the rule of St. 
Francis came to be pronounced in continents of whose ex- 
istence the founder never dreamed, and centuries after the 
hands and feet which received the Stigmata had turned to 
dust, savages were Christianized by the story of the self- 
denial, pity and tenderness of the monk of Assisi, 
A great idea once proj 
the — is never aie os a = 
wrought its purifying w upon men nations, 
Seni an ei tiass etnias Seinen aneeee 
it. The very acceptance of the three requisites of mem- 
bership in the Order could not fail to the individual 
and to favor the cause of civilization in times of violence, 
and in the new countries in which the successors of St. 


Francis established their 

Together with their essentials 
of self-restraint, these friars carried with them the rudi- 
ments of all the sciences and the principles of all the arts 
that make for the elevation and the beauty of life. Assimi- 
lative like all travelers, they gained from each people among 
whom they lived and Ia’ useful or aesthetic ideas. 
well-directed training sciences 
arts to new environments, as we find them to have done 
in the case of the Gothic-Moorish architecture which ren- 
ders so picturesque the mission districts of California. 
These towers, colonnaded courts, and curiously arched 
doorways, aided by the enchantment of the surrounding 
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nature, must have created for the exiles a second Spain, 
reproducing their lost and distant home almost to the point 
of deception; while the names of St. Francis, St. a 
and St. Antonio, given to the new places in which they 
labored, constantly brought to their remembrance the lives 
and examples which they were set to emulate. The 
Franciscans of California are comparable with the Jesuits 
of Peru, who raising everywhere possible their domed 
churches, thus multiplied for themselves the vision of 
St. Peter’s, which was for them the symbol and type of 


Rome, 

It is the foreign and old-world 
character given by the Spanish Franciscans to the mis- 
sions in California which to-day attracts the traveler, who 
is often seized with a desire to imitate structure and fittings 
in ——e quite hostile to their effect. The mission 
architecture demands the clear atmosphere, the play of 
natural color, the background of mountains by which the 
friars profited when they reared their simple imitations of 
= — and ee —— oe the 

ittings e missions were the proper belongings 
living under the imperious rule of a high ideal and 


men 

psnury call to 
hghat Geeadlaaedie mdiicer inieanminendo 
i t, to the prin t. Francis a to 
a wider end selene weld Gan heb ah area cite 
tury, cries out from every bench and chair and desk of the 
Spanish missions, just as the inanimate — of Savon- 

e 


arola’s cell have each a voice, strangely that of the 
Dominican friar whose compelling power brought the 
worldly and splendor-loving Florentines to the 
burning in public their luxuries and superfluities. 
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A VISIT TO THE SHOP OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS 


A STROLL along Oxford St., London, in the social 

season, convinces one that the lish do not 
know how to display goods. Here is one of the best re- 
tail sections in the largest city in the world, and the win- 
dows are so crowded with wares that, to borrow a popu- 
lar saying, one cannot see the forest because of the trees. 
As one nears Hyde Park, the grade of shops improves, 
yet within two blocks of Rotten Row, the de ground 
of fashion and wealth, the modestly tast window at 
No, 449 Oxford street, attracts little attention. It is not 
crowded to repletion as the neighboring shop windows 
- and ye mar all _ stock is — ae in its 

» it u quality e Parisian, or 
to aulion effectiveness of the American show-windows. 
It is so quiet and modest that one is ee when al- 
most unconsciously he stops for a second glance. Then 
the few artistically arranged but really fine pieces of metal 
work, pottery and dounal stuffs, compel a glance at the 
sign above, which reads: William Morris & Co., like any 

er tra n. 


Ah! here in the busiest of 
busy London, with its rush and roar of traffic, its fog and - 
dirt, its hurrying crowds, its barter and sale, the dreamer 
of the Earthly Paradise, “the idle singer of an empty 
day” as he called himself, has left his mark. Dropping his 
birth-right of ease, the young man, William Morris, 
known only as the gut literary artificer, became in 

maturity, the master of many crafts, the strenuous 


Socialist orator, the active apostle of brotherhood, the au- 





‘ 
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- of that most perfect of Utopias, “News From No- 
where.” 

It is a long distance from News 
From Nowhere to No. 449 Oxford St. It would seem 
that the author of such a book, could not be practical ; that 
the founder of so strong and practical a business, could not 
have written the Utopia. Morris did both. 

Ent the store, one is im- 
pressed by its business-like air and yet it is entirely differ- 
ent in fitting from its neighbors. There are no long 
stretches of counters piled high with and with wait- 
ing clerks behind them. Here is a glass case containing 
some fine embroidery or tapestry; there a table, or cab- 
inet, simply but strongly made, with dignified, 
lines, in natural wood, and without the high gloss 
given by cheap vanish. These are specimens of Mor- 
ris furniture. i 

On them are pieces of brass, 
metal, pottery, tiles, etc., examples of other crafts, which 
Morris, the master craftsman taught the present work- 
men. These too have graceful shapes, soft, pleasing col- 
oring and scanty ornamentation which seems but the 
natural flowering of the maker’s love of beauty. 

b I sienna en 
through, is a painted g win ,and, ona boring 
table, some small of the Morris glass. “With light 
behind, these uce the effect of myriad jewels massed 
into meaning. The few pieces of painted glass in stock 
are for sale, but no more can be obtained at present, as 
the Morris Glass Works have enough orders for three 


years in advance, 


Near the glass, were a few 

ieces of the Arras tapestry. This branch of the business 
also orders for years to come. Only trained work- 

men and women can make 

not only training but natural a 

are needed, but these last are much more common than 
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is generally ht. A piece of tapestry or of stained 
lass is usually work of one person and must be the 

wering of that person’s individuality under favorable 
conditions. Then it isa “thing of beauty” and a “joy 
ae The la sh the 

e est piece shown in 

shop was some 4 x 2 1-2 feet to daeniteetis and repre- 
sented St. George and the Dragon. It was a wonderful 
blending of soft but brilliant color. The price was 70 
pounds, or $350. Most of this tapestry and anes 
public buildings. The price puts it beyond the reach of 


any but the very rich, and the Company prefers that these 
exquisite works of art, be where the le can see them. 
There is not the same feeling about other products like 
wall-paper, stuffs, carpets, etc., as ae. are reproductions 
of artistic designs. 


In a rack along the wall were 
prom nap ee 
pretty work rn — ees silks, velvets, 

and wall- he patterns on many of 
these wetindaienel iy 1 Dah eeiameieee and 
other famous artists. A number have been reproduced by 
American manufacturers, but never with quite the same 
effect. In the Morris fabrics, the stuffs at the base are the 
best of their kind. The blue and white cotton chintz is 
made of the best cotton fibre twisted into strong thread and 
well-woven into substantial cloth. The same is true of 
the finest brocade or damask. 

but fast colo Ba in a 

t rs. It is a pec ie vegeta- - 

deat qhtte ab ently blac eaaeaeapdnaerae 
not glitter, an ec; -W. 

but do not dull, The aniline or coal-tar dyes are much 
more brilliant and make more striking effects, but they 
rarely harmonize with the vegetable dyes, and often do 
not harmonize with one another. Most of them rapidly 
fade and when they do, it is not to a softer shade, but toa 
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different and much duller color. Contrast this with the 

uliar, age-softening of the ere old tapestries | 
The effect there is very lovely. If the dyes had been ani- 
line, several of the colors, in tading, would have changed 
their character entirely. “The result would have been dull 
and inharmonious. Stuffs that are made only to sell, are 
usually bright with aniline dyes and in interior decorations, 
the result is often exasperating to the artist. 

Ah! what a world of s 
blended colorings and flowing designs was revealed in 
these stuffs and papers. Colorings and designs that do not 
force themselves on the eye, do not stridently clamor for 
recognition, do not stun, but produce an effect of quiet, 


dignified, restful beauty. 

We stayed a short time with 
Joseph Cadbury, Esq., the wealthy cocoa manufacturer 
and Quaker philan t, of the Manor House near 
Birmingham. The dining room was decorated by Wm. 
Morris & Co. It is a large, lofty room with two great 
bow windows to the east and south, and full of sun. Itis 
fitted in dark greens and blues, with wood-work and fur- 
niture of dark oak. A stately organ fills one end, and on 
one side are doors, a et, and a low book-case, 
Windows with a noble outlook occupy the other two sides. 
Stately curtains of some dark stuff, undraped, but hanging 
in simple, almost severe folds, give dignity to the windows. 
There are divans with cushions, books, a writing desk and 
evidences of living, but none of the bric-a-brac that clutters 
many American houses. The furniture is simple in form, 
honest in design and workmanship, and there is not too 
much of it. Unobtrusive but soft and pleasing rugs cover 
the floor. Other details I cannot wall but only the gen- 
eral es of dignified beauty, a stately spaciousness, 
warmth, light and rest. Meals in that room, though of 
bread and water, are banquets. Such a room is an aid to 


noble living. 
This, I take it, is the aim of the 
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Morris decorations: that man’s material environment 


should rest and inspire. 

In a large book-case at the rear 
of the second floor of the Morris shop, was a complete 
set of the Morris books, The most sumptuous one is the 
ee tently datawed tne te a eo 
type s y designed tor it orris, a 
blackness and fineness, and letter-press of a clearness sel- 
dom seen, and with illustrations by Morris, Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti and others. The edition was small, is out of 
print now and is worth $500, This volume was not for 
sale. Since Morris’ death, the Company has stopped 
printing, and the Kelmscott books are growing scarce and 
valuable. They certainly are exquisite specimens of the 


printer’s art. 

Near by, on this second floor, 
were rugs of the same characteristics as the stuffs and 
paper on the first floor, also embroideries, and an embroid- 
ery room; above weré work-shops. Of course, only a 
small part of the work is done in London, Morris ab- 
h great cities, and thought that were excrescences 
on social life. In his News From Nowhere, London is 
razed to the ground, save a few houses preserved as curiosi- 
ties. The workshops at Merton A are beautifully 
situated in a lovely country and have 
air. Men and women go there for work, not for wages. 
The conditions are such and the treatment such that it 
is work they love and their work is honest and intelligent. 

their bill-head, Morris & 


On 
Co, announce themselves as makers of painted glass, tiles, . 


embroidery, Arras tapestry, chintzes, silks, velvets, etc., 
wall-papers, carpets and furniture decorations, Their work 
is not low in price. It is not meant for the masses, But it 
has a great effect directly on the mansions and palaces of 
England, and indirectly on the homes of all the people in 
England, in America and all over the world. 

As far as his age and time 














THE PLANNING OF A HOME 


would allow, Morris ouietils ina aaa successful, 
working business, the principle that he so ly stated 
when he wrote: Ben a ey ag forms must be 
the ruling spirit of works of art, an oe Syme ~s 
the hand must be healthy and ae 
alive to the surroundings of our own days.” 


wv 


THE PLANNING OF A HOME 


Cem a spring evening, three persons were seated in a 
mall reception room of a ‘middle-class city dwelling. 
Through the open window the sounds of the street came 
with annoying insistance. The electric car, the news- 
boy, the cab and the costermonger followed one another 
no truce for tired ears and nerves. The persons 
gathered in the room suggested a comparison with car 
pee ae nda tee tages one 
If they moved freely, they struck some 
of use or adornment. The piano and fo book book shelv 
frowned haughtily, as if exercising “the right of culate 
domain.” The leo of tiliion and chairs stretched sel- 
fishly over the floor-space, and the people, close about the 
a gave themselves up to the tyranny of inanimate 


The group appeared to have 
cited for consultation: a middle-aged and a young 


= ——— a wens oe rage the wife of the —— 
t man was, irom a prosperous an 

as the world counts, happy. But he k had the anxious, 

alert air which comes from too close contact with many 
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gusont~tthe a eneee teninad to 0 conse enten of 
hess and parry. Suddenly, across his face—of which the 
muscles, contracted and knotted, suggested the broken 
clouds of a “ mackerel” sky—there gleamed a faint smile. 


He exclaimed: 

“I read to-day of some one who 
said of a house that it was ‘too small to inhabit, too large 
the same ere. Tam Really, not a bad conceit. I feel 

same here. I am ‘cribbed, cabined and confined.’ As 

ow Gis hin aecmaere askin aaah 
7 , a Vanity Fair, from which one must escape at 
times, if one wishes to preserve cheerfulness, courage and 
sanity. I am growing sentimental, ern e shot 
upon him a quick, penetrating glance.) I often surprise 
myself a a7 daughter’s second year German books 
that are so with spring songs and allusions to flow- 
ers and moonlight and solitude.” 

- The paused, and then 
resumed in a sharper. tone and more hurried utterance 
than he had yet used: 

oar want you to build me a 
house in the country. ou give me an idea of one 
here and now? Fi ttets eetieeteal of the problem—a 
moderate diture; the situation to be not over fifteen 
miles from ; a family of three. 

architect and the wife ex- 

changed glances. Then the young man asked the older: 
“ Have you preferences “— " 

answer was not delayed: 

“If you construct thoroughly and insure comfort, I shall 
lace no restrictions w ia One But I will confess that I 


ve a faint, distant i on shar 
be realized by a practical exterior, in 
eae me should recall ie tates 
it journeys in Italy an The interior—at 
t the ground- onan be lnuedy given up to the 


living-room. 
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“ All that is most simple,” 
plied the architect. “ The Italian features which om 
mention are, naturally, a terrace with a balustrade and 
Goevene wen Sey see on as ne Ee 

Riviera. The English home-feeling can 
be ins by the mullioned windows with quaint shut- 
ters, diene the inclination of the roof. The 
building material will, of course, be wood covered with 
plaster, or, as we know it, ‘ staff.’” 

The wife, whose interest had 
been intensified through forced oy oars now exclaimed : 
domain! And Ihe S naga 

omain ve very ae i 

agree with my husband. I donot want a series of small, 
box-like rooms, each devoted to a special but 
rather one room sufficiently large and w apetaend to 
contain all things needed to ill out a day of work, rest and 
pleasure.” The woman’s face grew radiant as ‘she con- 
tinued: “ My first requisite is a fire-place without hood 
or shelf, and surrounded with Grueby tiles in a soft melon 
green. And I will ask Cousin F to paint within the 
tile-frame a landscape: trees and meadows and rivers— 
something like the dscape that we saw in his studio at 
Ville d’Avray. Then—and what beautiful color-effects I 
shall get—the open beams and the paneling must be in 
dunia. That will give a grayish tone, Then again, 
above the and between the beams, there will be 
the gray plaster wite rough to show the marks of the 
trowel and to catch the light ml shade. And again—the 
fittings must app tr to be a part of the house, and not an 
ene — element. I like people and things that 
keep their places. I was annoyedin my early home by 
the constant and useless displacement of furniture, just as 
I am now vexed by persons of unstable character and 
— moods. I want space, simplicity and solidity in 

y belongings— made to use and to keep—and 
ae all, a severity in form and color that shall make my 
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home refined and — vee is my ultimatum!” 

ys after the recorded 

conversation, the joint data of the husband and wife 

was reduced to the plan shown in our plates. At the 

end of the short examination of the drawings, the man 
glanced up from them to say: 

“Tam to be congratulated. I 
shall one day be removed from Lord Chesterfield’s criti- 
cism : 

‘Possessed of one great house of state, 
Without one room to sl - eat. 
How well you build, let ry tell, 
And all mankind how ill oe Yavell. tas 


examples of cabinet-making shown tn this 
magazine are from the workshops of the 
United Crafis, Eastwood, N, Y. 





as a guarantee of authenticity, upon 
— — produced in the work- 


ops of the Gild. It is a safeguard 
for both maker and . By 
this system of identification, no ma- 
terial, form, or color which has come 
to eee with the reds wy 
work o enterprise can i- 
fied. In case also of accident, or of a 
concealed flaw in material which 
could not be known to the crafts- 
man, the article so identified may be 
returned to the workshop and the 
injury or defect made good. 
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